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Guelph  Student  Association  election  results 


By  Nicolo  Isard 

The  election  results  for  the 
Guelph  Student  Association  were 
announced  Thursday  March  27, 
and  Brad  Hewings  won  with  81% 
ot  the  vote.  Brad  has  taken  the 
weldcr/filter  program  at  the 
Cambridge  Campus,  and  he  was 
president  oflhc  Cambridge  Student 
Association.  He  said  he  his  used  to 
dealing  with  small  numbers,  and 
not  having  a lot  of  large  events  and 
fundraisers. 

Hewings  graduated  from  Mount 
Forest  D.H.S.  in  1983,  and  went  to 
the  K-W  Vocational  Collegiate  In- 
stitute to  further  his  education.  He 
is  now  in  his  first  year  of  the  weld- 
ing enginccr/technician  program. 

Hewings  hopes  to  increase  slu- 


Hewings 

dent  participation  through  pubs  and 
extra-curricular  activities.  He 
wants  to  increase  socialization  be- 
tween the  three  main  programs  at 
Guelph,  because  he  said  there  seem 
to  be  some  unwritten  rules  of 
socialization.  He  said  a lot  of 
people  don’t  go  to  the  pubs  because 
a majority  of  one  program  may  go. 
Hewings  also  wants  to  make  the 


Ireland 

GSA  more  accessible,  and  make 
the  students  more  aware  the  GSA  is 
there  for  them. 

“We’ll  have  a good  time,”  said 
Hewings. 

Paula  Ireland  is  the  new  vice- 
president  by  acclamation.  She  is  in 
her  first  year  of  general  business, 
and  plans  to  transfer  to  materials 
management.  Her  career  plans  m- 


Ascos 


elude  working  for  a large  company, 
and  eventually  opening  her  own 
business.  Ireland  is  a Peer  Tutor  at 
the  college,  and  said  she  was  more 
involved  with  her  community 
rather  than  her  high  school.  Centre 
Duffcrin  D.S. 

Ireland  wants  to  see  more  par- 
ticipation by  the  students,  and  she 
said  she  would  like  to  try  gelling 


dances,  bus  passes  and  a student 
drug  plan.  She  said  she  would  like 
to  sec  more  administrative-type 
things,such  as  the  bus  passes  and 
the  drug  plan. 

“I’m  enthusiastic  and  open  to  any 
and  all  suggestions.  I’m  hard 
working,  and  I get  things  done.” 
said  Ireland. 

Dave  Ascos  was  the  other  can- 
didate for  president.  He  wanted  to 
run  because  he  wanted  to  make  a 
name  for  the  Guelph  Campus.  He 
said  no  one  knows  there  is  a Guelph 
campus.  He  admitted  to  not  know- 
ing of  the  Guelph  Campus  until  he 
applied  to  Conestoga  College. 
Ascos  is  in  his  first  year  of  general 
business,  and  he  is  looking  forward 
to  owning  his  own  business  and 
becoming  successful. 


Lighten  your  job-hunting  load 


By  Angie  Hill 

With  the  school  year  drawing  to 
a rapid  close,  job  hunting  in  times 
of  recession  can  be  fiustrating.  For 
many  who  are  graduating  and  have 
not  yet  found  a job.  an  attractive 
resume  professionally  prepared 
can  make  all  the  difference. 

Sandra  Buss  and  Sherri  Ahrens 
are  two  ladies  interested  in  helping 
Conestoga  students.  The  two  run 
separate  word  processing  services. 
Buss,  runs  Buss  Stop  services  out 
of  her  home. 

“I  think  i.i  times  of  recession 
people,  especially  students,  are 
saving  their  money.  The  business 
is  slower  than  I thought,  but  stu- 
dents do  not  have  the  money  to  pul 
out  on  resumes.”says  Buss. 

Buss  enjoys  typing  and  says  that 
keeping  her  fingers  moving  and 
staying  in  touch  with  the  business 
world  is  what  motivates  her  to  want 
to  write  resumes. 

Buss  Stop  prices  are  SI. 50  for  a 


double  -spaced  page  of  type,  and  $3 
for  a single-  spaced  page. 

Sherri  Ahrens  is  another  lady  in- 
terested in  helping  out  in  the  hunt 
for  employment  each  college  stu- 
dent will  eventually  face. 

Ahrens  also  admits  that  her 
word  processing  service  is  not  very 
busy  either.  Ahrens  who  has  a 
fulltime  job,  got  into  writing 
resumes  when  she  did  some  for 
friends. 


“Writing  resumes  is  something 
that  I am  not  interested  in  doing 
full-time,  maybe  part-time,  but  my 
own  job  keeps  me  busy,”  says  Ah- 
rens. 

Ahrens  charges  $35  for  a com- 
plete resume. 

To  get  in  contact  with  either  of 
these  ladies,  call  Buss  Stop 
processing  at  893-2817,  or  Sherri 
Ahrens  at  578-1784. 


Women’s  Campus  Safety  Audit  Group  seeking  input 


by  Mo!  Taylcr 

A college  or  university  campus 
can  be  an  intimidating  place  past 
sunset.  Isolaied  classrooms,  dimly 
lit  parking  lots  and  empty  corridors 
might  deter  some  students  from 
burning  the  midnight  oil  or  even 
considering  enrollment  in  evening 
classes. 

A Maclcan’s/Dccima  year-end 
poll  for  1990  found  that  26  per  cent 
of  Canadians  are  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  alone  at  night.  The  same  poll 
reported  62  per  cent  of  Canadians 
taking  additional  precautions  to  en- 
sure their  household  and  personal 
safety. 

To  enhance  the  round-the-clock 
well-being  of  Conestoga  College 
students  a Women’s  Safety  Audit 
group  has  been  formed  to  assess  the 
physical  environment  of  the  Doon 
Campus  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
opportunities  for  sexual  assault  or 
harassment.  Doon  was  chosen  as 


nie  test  case  since  it  is  Conestoga’s 
largest  campus!,  but  eventually 
every  campus  will  be  safety 
audited. 

'['he-  audit  package  the  group  will 
use  was  developed  by  the  Metro 
Toronto  Actios.  Committee  on 
Public  Violence  Against  Women 
and  Children  (METOAC). 

Representatives  from  univer- 
sities and  colleges  across  Ontario 
were  introduced  to  the  package  in 
Toronto  at  a presentation  hosted  in 
February  by  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Universities  and  METRAC. 

The  aim  of  the  campus  safety 
audit  kit  is  to  make  “public  and 
semi-public  places  safer  for 
women,  focusing  specifically  on 
preventing  sexual  harassment  and 
assault.”  The  campus  audit  seeks  to 
identify  high-risk  areas  such  as  iso- 
lated classrooms,  locker  rooms, 
paths  and  parking  lots,  campus 
grounds  and  generally  “anywhere 
that  makes  you  feel  uncomfortable 


or  unsafe.” 

Although  the  primary  focus  of 
METRAC’s  audit  is  women’s 
safety  they  hasten  to  point  out  that 
what  is  safer  for  women  is  usually 
safer  for  everyone.  Unfortunately 
women  are  statistically  more  likely 
than  men  to  be  the  victims  of  as- 
sault. 

Conestoga’s  Women’s  Safety 
Audit  group  is  currently  seeking 
input  from  Doon  students  and 
employees  outlining  specific 
areas  of  concern  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  campus 
safety  conditions. 

Submissions  to  the  group  may 
be  placed  in  the  drop  box  outside 
the  security  office  Oi  forwarded 
to  group  chairman  Malcolm  Ros- 
tance  in  the  Health  and  Safety 
Department  at  the  Doon  Cam- 
pus, Room  2A11-5,  or  by  phone 
at  748-5220  (Ext.  470). 


Pension  amendments 
approved  by  regents 

By  Leah  Shier 

On  March  26lh,  1991  a referendum  vote  was  held  at  Conestoga 
on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  pension  plan.  This  vote  involved  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators and  support  and  maintanancc  staff.  The  vote  was  held 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  staff  agreed  with  improvements  made  to 
the  plan.  The  new  amendments  have  already  been  approved  by  the 
council  of  Regents,  and  is  now  awaiting  approval  from  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  management  board  of  cabinet. 
This  vote  was  to  be  held  at  all  colleges  in  Ontario  and  staff  was  told 
the  vote  was  to  give  government  an  indication  before  making  a final 
decision  about  how  people  feel  about  the  changes,  but  it  has  no  legal 


Norm  Socha  and  Chuck 


effect. 

The  vote  was  to  be  carried  out 
similar  to  a contract  ratification  vote 
to  insure  uniformity  across  the 
province. 

This  referendum  was  to  be  super- 
vised by  either  Local  Union  presi- 
dents, or  persons  designated  by  the 
presidents.  All  eligable  voters  were 
listed  and  the  names  were  crossed 
off  at  the  time  of  placing  their  votes 
so  that  officials  could  get  a fairly 
accurate  account  of  how  many 
people  voted  from  each  area  and 
how.  they  felt  about  the  amend- 
ments. 

Since  the  pension  is  not  part  of  the 
union  contract  it  is  a non-negoci-  ...  .. 

able,  seperate  issue."  Although  this  Whitehead  oversee  baNoting 

vote  has  no  legal  effect  it  can  give  ' 

an  indication  of  what  people  want  and  maybe  influence  them 

politically,”  said  Norm  Socha,  teacher  and  supervisor  of  the  vote. 

Socha,  along  with  Chuck  Whitehead,  a technician  in  the 
electronics  department,  were  in  charge  of  overseeing  the  voting. 

“We  have  had  a steady  turnout  so  far,”  said  Whitehead  about  the 
attendance. 

With  the  new  amendments  to  the  pension  plan,  teachers  and  staff 
who  wish  to  retire  at  60  years  of  age  no  longer  will  lose  25  per  cent 
of  their  income  if  they  have  20  years  of  service.  It  will  also  change 
the  loss  of  income  for  early  retirees  from  5 per  cent  each  year  to  3. 
Also  included  is  an  inflation  protection  amendment  to  increase  the 
pension  with  inflation,  instead  of  the  4 per  cent  they  now  receive. 

The  contribution  rate  for  employees  and  employers  will  also 
increase  1.6  per  cent,  along  with  a three  year  review. 

“There  is  a lot  of  power  in  the  pension  fund.  Close  to  a billion 
dollars  in  the  end.  That’s  why  it’s  very  important,”  said  Socha. 

If  these  changes  come  into  effect,  many  teachers  who  wish  to  take 
an  early  retirement  and  meet  the  basic  requirements  will  be  able  to 
do  so  now.  One  such  person  is  Chuck  Whitehead  who  admits“I 
already  have  plans  if  this  goes  through.” 

There  was  a good  turnout  for  the  vote  as  the  box  was  full  at  the 
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Tax 

invading 

By  Andy  Dugan 


I sat  down  the  other  night,  finally  determined  to  do  my  taxes. 
There  was  a menacing  pile  of  envelopes,  some  opened,  some  closed, 
piled  on  top  of  what  looked  like  a mini-encyclopedia  of  government 
publications  explaining  how  to  do  taxes,  and  the  piles  of  tax  forms 
themselves.  There  was  a fast  form,  a regular  form,  a table  A and  a 
table  B,  T-4s  from  the  surprising  number  of  temporary  and  part-time 
jobs  I had  to  go  through  to  get  by  another  year  of  higher  learning 
and  things  I still  cannot  identify. 

This  pile  of  stuff  has  sat  on  my  desk  for  longer  than  I should  admit, 
but  then  I’m  just  a little  intimidated  when  it  comes  to  this  sort  of 
thing. 

“O.K.,”  I said,  “I  think  I’m  a reasonably  intelligent  person,  and 
there  are  millions  of  others  who  seem  to  muddle  through  this  mess; 
here  we  go.” 

Fighting  off  a desire  to  go  immediately  to  the  nearest  “cash  back” 
office  and  get  soaked  for  a percentage  of  my  meagre  annual  income, 
I forced  myself  to  look  at  this  stuff  and  try  to  make  some  sense  of 
it. 

I’m  reasonably  intelligent,  which  is  why  I had  the  trouble.  It  is 
difficult  to  have  patience  with  a system  that  is  so  obviously  made  to 
confuse.  It’s  scary  to  have  the  mind  try  and  put  itself  in  synch  with 
the  minds  that  design  our  tax  returns  - like  the  nightmare  I once  had 
in  which  I imagined  I was  actually  running  for  student  government. 

Every  step  is  explained,  in  as  user-friendly  a language  as  a fat- 
bottomed  silly  servant  can  conceive  from  his  secluded,  unreal 
environment  of  studies,  stats  and  annual  reports.  It  becomes  clear 
very  quickly  that  we  live  in  a country  with  two  classes:  government 
employees  and  their  victims. 

Years  ago,  there  was  a move  to  streamline  the  tax  system.  You 
would  add  up  all  the  money  you  made,  and  pay  a flat  rate  on  it.  The 
rate  was  adjusted  so  those  who  made  little  would  pay  a lower  rate 
than  those  who  made  a lot.  Sound  fair?  That  is  probably  why  it 
flopped.  The  finance  minister  who  proposed  it  had  to  resign  over  it, 
having  been  laughed  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Why  did  such  a simple  system  seemingly  rooted  in  common  sense 
fail?  Look  around,  there  are  accountants  all  over  your  neighborhood 
who  make  60  and  70  grand  with  the  use  of  a simple  pocket  calcula- 
tor. It’s  too  good  a gig  to  give  up.  There  are  offices  full  of  people, 
who  spend  their  working  hours  becoming  expert  either  at  getting  the 
rich  through  the  system  without  a scratch,  or  victimizing  the  poor, 
who  cannot  afford  a pocket  calculator.  Things  are  going  well  for 
these  people.  They  don’t  get  dirty,  they  can  wear  nice  suits,  and  they 
can  pretend  to  be  part  of  the  movers  and  shakers  of  society  without 
posessing  any  creativity  or  valuable  skills. 

I gave  up  halfway  through  my  pile  of  papers,  conceded  defeat  and 
begged  for  help  from  my  wife,  who  lent  me  great  moral  support.  We 
were  finally  done  our  taxes. 

It  turns  out  the  government  of  this  great  land  is  going  to  return 
thousands  of  dollars  of  our  money  that  it  has  so  graciously  held  in 
trust  for  the  year  - the  hardest  one  we  have  had  financially.  Sort  of 
a savings  account  with  deposits  made  at  gunpoint.  If  we  had  had 
these  thousands  of  dollars  spread  over  the  year,  we  would  not  have 
been  in  nearly  the  misery  we  were  when  it  came  to  silly  little  things 
like  glasses  for  the  kids  and  rent. 

Why  does  the  government  want  to  play  this  game?  Because  it 
collects  interest  as  our  money  goes  into  its  bank  accounts.  Now,  I 
really  don’t  mind  if  Ottawa  wants  to  sneak  a piece  of  my  pie,  but  I 
do  wonder  what  it  spends  my  interest  money  on  (here’s  the  fun  part). 
It  goes  to  operate  the  incredibly  complex  tax  system  that  put  me 
through  this  agony  in  the  first  place.  And  given  what  we  know  about 
government  efficiency,  my  guess  is  the  money  skimmed  from  me 
and  others  doesn’t  quite  cover  it. 


OPINION 


FW  UNCLE  SIP  HAD 
A a/RIOVS  YeN  TO 
PERFECT  A SUIT  OF 
BRICKS.  BUT  thoiM 
A FEW  DtSlCMS  HAD 
SEEMED  PROMISING/ 
HE  ALWATS  HAD  SOMF 
difficulty  with  the 
CONSISTENCY  of  the 
Mop.T  AR. 


Aids,  Old  Testament  style 


A man  caught  AIDS,  and  some  people  think  he 
deserves  it. 

He  had  been  impotent  for  10  years,  received  no 
blood  transfusions,  and  used  a sterile  needle  on  the  one 
occasion  he  used  intravenous  drugs.  How  could  he 
have  contracted  the  virus? 

This  man  used  to  go  out  with  friends  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  engage  in  a violent  sport,  gay- 
bashing. The  Globe  and  Mail  reported,  as  a result,  he 
had  “large  amounts”  of  his  victims  blood  come  in 
contact  with  the  small  cuts  on  his  skin  he  sustained 
from  the  beatings. 

Most  people  are  unaware  of  how  widespread  the 
practice  of  gay-bashing  is.  It’s  most  prevalent  during 
the  summer  months,  but  can  occur  year  round.  In  High 
Park  in  Toronto,  there  have  been  several  attacks  in  two 
months. 

On  Feb.  8 a man  was  attacked  by  four  others  with 
pieces  of  lumber  and  sustained  head  injuries.  On  Feb. 
17  a man  was  attacked  by  10  others  armed  with  base- 
ball bats.  The  assaulted  man  was  hospitalized  with  a 


gash  to  the  head,  a broken  finger  and  other  injuries.  On 
March  2 a man  was  attacked  by  a gang  of  youths  while 
he  sat  in  his  car.  They  fled  when  a patrolling  police  car 
happened  on  the  scene.  In  these  three  instances,  the 
attackers  not  only  physically  assaulted  their  victims, 
but  taunted  them  for  being  gay. 

Many  local  crimes  are  reported  about  adults  beaten 
after  dark  in  downtown  areas  where  they  were  tar- 
geted. They  were  deliberately  stalked  after  leaving  a 
gay  bar.  Because  of  the  fear  many  have  about  being 
publicy  identified,  the  true  nature  of  the  crime  is  hid- 
den. 

With  the  story  of  a gay-basher  contracting  HIV  as  a 
consequence  of  gay-bashing,  the  gay  community  can 
experience  the  rare  feeling  of  natural  justice.  For  once 
the  Old  Testament  style  of  sin  followed  by  punishment 
appears  to  have  worked  against  homophobia. 

Only  the  bitterness  of  years  of  fear  and  suffering 
could  allow  such  feelings  about  a fellow  human  being 
who  now  faces  a possible  death  sentence. 

-Lyn  McGinnis 


The  Muse  makes  me  sick 


Several  months  ago,  The  Muse,  Newfoundland’s 
Memorial  University  student  newspaper,  published  a 
supplememt  on  gays  and  lesbians.  This  supplement 
titled  “A  gay  man’s  guide  to  erotic  safer  sex,”  gave 
information  on  how  gays  can  protect  themselves  from 
AIDS,  as  well  as  including  an  illustration  of  two  men 
having  oral  sex.  The  supplement  was  very  explicit, 
causing  a public  outcry  that  soon  became  national 
news.  Although  no  formal  complaint  was  made,  police 
have  been  looking  into  whether  charges  should  be  laid. 

Although  the  idea  of  the  supplement  was  to  educate 
the  public,  there  is  a difference  between  freedom  of 
speech  and  offensive  material.  It  seems  in  today’s 
society  both  gays  and  lesbians  are  trying  to  monopolize 
the  press.  AIDS  is  a very  scary  disease  to  both  homo- 
sexuals and  heterosexuals,  but  to  suggest  that  the 


explicit  mature  of  the  articles  in  this  supplement  is 
appropriate  is  repulsive  and  ridiculous.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  this  publication  to  publish  an  illus- 
tration of  deviant  behaviour.  Although  many  gays  and 
lesbians  feel  they  should  be  treated  equally,  they  seem 
to  forget  the  feelings  of  heterosexuals.  Because  this 
group  of  people  have  decided  to  live  their  life  this  way, 
we  as  the  general  public  should  not  have  to  be  sub- 
jected to  it.  People  can  be  taught  about  the  dangers  of 
disease  in  a much  more  tasteful  way,  without  illustra- 
tions and  graphic  descriptions  of  sexual  behaviour.  If 
gays  and  lesbians  feel  they  need  to  publish  this  type 
of  filth  in  a public  newspaper  then  the  “normal”  people 
of  this  country  should  have  a right  to  stand  up  finally 
and  tell  these  people  that  it  makes  us  sick. 

-Leah  Shier 


GST:  the  great  silencing  tax 


With  the  recent  evisceration  of  the  CBC,  major  cuts 
in  government  funding  for  the  arts,  increased  postal 
rates  for  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  application 
of  the  GST  to  all  printed  matter  the  government  has 
successfully  tightened  its  grip  on  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  nation.  If  the  Conservatives  are  trying  to  stifle  the 
dissenting  voices  in  the  land,  their  initiative  is  right  on 
target. 

Books,  and  media  in  general,  are  full  of  ideas,  revo- 
lutionary ideals  and  the  dangerous  notions  that  go 
along  with  them.  If  the  flowering  of  Canadian  culture 
has  anything  to  do  with  demise  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  many  people  think  it  does,  then  Mulroney 
and  his  cronies  have  effectively  decreased  the  likeli- 
hood of  that  plan  of  action  being  touted  by  the  popular 
media. 


All  this  muzzling  comes  at  a time  when  the  Great 
Two-Faced  Chin  is  preaching  unity  and  the  Canadian 
Dream.  But  Mulroney’s  definition  of  culture  is  obvi- 
ously one  that  tows  his  party  line. 

While  Canadians  are  begging  for  relief  from  the 
GST  on  books,  Michael  Wilson’s  lame  response  has 
been  to  declare  essentials  such  as  yogurt  and  sperm 
bank  donations  GST-free.  Oh  happy  day!  As  the  gov- 
ernment lends  a hand  to  artificial  insemination  it  per- 
sists in  cramping  the  disemination  of  knowledge. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  interested  in  the  fertility  of  budding 
Conservatives  than  the  fertility  of  the  Canadian  imag- 
ination. 

Who  knows.  Given  a few  too  many  ideas,  Canadians 
might  inadvertently  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  government  is  short  on  them. 

-Mel  Taylor 
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Year  2 Nursing 
Students 


Grad  Formal  and 
Pinning  Ceremony 
Meeting 

Monday,  April  8, 1991 
11:30  a.m.  to  11:45  a.m. 
Room  1C4  and  1C26 


Cash  Back 
Instantly! 

Returns 
prepard  by 
former 
auditor  from 

Why  wait  12 
weeks  for 
your  money? 

Pick-up  or 
delivery 
available. 

743-1886 


Wanted 

Hard  working 
energetic  people  to 
work  in  southern 
Ontario  planting 
trees. 

Potential  earnings 
up  to  $750  - $1,000 
per  week. 

Please  call 

1-416-756-4165 

Pendulum  Tree 
Planting 
Contractors 


Position  Available 

Activities  Passport  Co-ordinator 

Details  available  at  the  DSA 
Admin  and  Activities  offices 

Deadline  for  applications 
Monday,  April  8 at  12  p.m.  noon 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

SUMMER  CAMP  LEADERS 
Conestoga  College  Athletics 


Fosilfons  «■«  available  for  CMP  LEADERS  for  our  Swr  Fun  C«p  (ages  S to  9) 
S— er  Adventure  Cap  (ages  10  to  14).  and  Suarr  Sports  Ca^i  UgeslO  to  14). 

01  *ct1v1tlM  ,nc'^1n9  g— ».  sports,  arts  and 
crafts,  ftriamnf,  and  off  caapus  excursions. 

PUALIFICATIOIG:  Ability  to  plan  and  supervise  a variety  of  recreation 
act  yl ties  and  oywits  for  children  ages  5 to  14;  ability  to  activate  others; 

,Md  *"  ,portI  *nd/or  creation  Instructions;  ability  to  work  as 
skills1**  t**"  " ' Pxxl  public  relations  and  coaaunicatlon 

Eeployeeat  Period:  June  24  to  August  23,  1991 

Please  tubnlt  appllcetlon  by  April  15,  1991  to: 

Conestoga  College  Recreation  Centre 
299  Doon  Valley  Orlve 
Kitchener,  Ontario 

ICG  4*4 

For  norc  iofonatlan,  pleese  cell  748-3512. 


SUMMER  JOBS 

Wanted 

Springtime  Garden 
Centres  Limited  is 
hiring  retail 
salespersons. 

Entertainers/ 

bands 

for  summer 

No  experience 

employment 

necessary. 

If  interested  please  call 

Enthusiansm 

essential. 

the  Kitchener 

Downtown 

Information  and 

Business 

applications  available 

Association 

at  Doon  Centre, 
Room  2A11-2 

(9  a.m.  - 5 p.m.) 

744-4921 

Tuesday  April  9/91 

NHL  PLAYOFFS  M 

BUFFALO  SABRES 
VS 

MONTREAL  OR  BOSTON 

Sign  up  in  DSA  Activities  office 

Blue  seats  $28  value 
Hwy  Coach  Bus  $11  Value 

ONLY  $26  — Save  $13  — Cash  only 

Bus  leaves  Door  #3  at  4 p.m. 

Proper  ID  required  for  border 


Good  Friends.  Closer  Than  You  Think. 


Mon.  4 p.m.  on 
all  you  can  eat  fish  & chips 
9 p.m.  till  1 a.m. 

1/2  price  natchos 

Tues.  Wing  Night  4 p.m.  on 
20  cent  wings  (no  take  out) 

Wed.  burger  & fries  $3.99 

9 p.m.  on — all  menu  items  1/2  price 

Thurs.  Conestoga  Student  Night 

Shooter  Night — special  shooter, 
special  price 

Fri.  4 p.m.  on 
steak  & shrimp  $9.65 
wild  & wacky  game  night — Win  prizes! 

Sat.  Ladies  Night 

featuring  4 different  male  & female 
dancers 
(not  strippers) 

Sun.  open  till  1 a.m. 

Live  Entertainment 
different  local  artists  each  week 
4 p.m.  on  Lasagna  dinner  $4.99 


Campus  Bible 
Study 

Tuesdays 

11:30  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Room  109 

For  more 
information  call 

884-5712 

or 

747-2698 


When  it  comes  to  taking  a vacation 
from  school,  Ryder  otters  some 
unique  travel  incentives. 

We  can  help  with  everything  from 
wardrobe  cartons  to  packing  tape, 
plus  10%  discount  on  local  and 
one-way  moves  upon  presentation 
of  your  student  card. 

Our  late-model  trucks  are  easy  to 
drive,  and  there's  plenty  of  room  to 
share  with  friends. 

For  starters,  call  Ryder  now  for 
our  free  28-page  movers  guide. 

You'll  be  amazed  how  much  hassle 
it  cuts  through. 


WE’RE  THERE  AT  EVERY  TURN 

KHcfiener.  Ontario 
T«J:  518-748-4767 


WORD 

PROCESSING 

SERVICES 

The  resume  you 
need  for  the  job  you 
want. 

• Essays  & Reports 

• Desktop  Publishing 

• Laser  Printing 

For  a professional 
prepared  document 

Call 

Sherri 

578-1784 


Some  of  Canada’s  best  computer  minds 
are  in  the  insurance  industry. 


If  you  like  working  with  computers,  why  not  consider 
a career  in  the  industry  that  uses  them  most. 
Surprisingly,  perhaps,  that’s  Canada’s  insurance 
industry.  And  what  may  be  even  more  surprising  is  that 
the  property/casualty,  or  general  insurance  industry 
of  fers  a wider  variety  of  career  choices  than  you  ever 
imagined.  ( '.omputer  specialists  yes,  but  also  marine 
underwriters,  aviation  adjusters,  managers,  lawyers, 
loss  prevention  engineers,  investigators,  investment 
specialists  and  many  more. 

General  insurance  is  also  an  industry  that  encourages 
you  to  acquire  its  own  levels  of  professionalism. 


As  a Fellow  or  Associate  of  The  Insurance  Institute  of 
Canada  you  would  join  an  educated,  experienced 
and  ethical  group  of  professionals  equipped  to  pursue 
successful  careers  at  the  local,  provincial,  national 
and  even  international  level. 

Choice,  challenge,  satisfaction  and  security.  They 
are  just  some  of  the  rewards  you’ll  enjoy  through  a 
career  in  the  property/casualty  insurance  industry. 

For  more  information,  contact  Les  Dandridge, 

B.A.,  AIIC  at  The  Insurance  Institute  of  Canada, 

481  University  Avenue,  6th  floor,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5G  2E9  (416)  591-1572  Fax:  (416)  591-1678. 


Canada’s  Insurance  Professionals 

The  Graduates  of  The  Insurance  Institute  of  Canada. 
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Free  Nooner 
Monday,  April  8 
at  11:30  a.m. 
in  the  cafeteria 


DOES  ANYONE  KNOW  WHERE 
CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  CAN  FIND 
GREAT  LOW  PRICES  ON  BOTH  FOOD 
AND  DRINK? 

NICHOLSON'S  TAVERN 

located  just  five  minutes  from 
Conestoga 

CONESTOGA  STUDENTS 

ENJOY  10%  OFF  ALL  FOOD  AND 
NON-ALCHOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 


“The  One 
Man  Variety 
Show” 

GLENN 

OITAWAY 

comedian,  magician 


1679  Blair  Road 
R.R.#33 
Cambridge 
653-7909 


•Over  200  years  Old* 


Students: 

$ 1 1 .05  to  start 

Great  resume 
experience 

Scholarships  awarded 
Management 
Opportunity 
No  experience 
necessary  — accredited 
training  provided 

For  early  consideration 
call: 

special  toll  free 


1-416-559-0614 


Separating  recyclables  essential  to  program  success 


Outgoing  DSA  president  John 
Lassel  said  on  March  27  he  is  aware 
the  recycling  bins  are  not  being 
used  properly,  but  believes  “the  in- 
dividual student  has  to  come  up 
with  some  credibility  after  com- 
plaining all  these  years.” 

“You  can’t  take  a bullhorn  into 
the  cafeteria,”  said  Lassel.  “Most 
students  are  aware  of  recycling  and 
the  environment.  Now  it’s  up  to 
them.” 

Students  surveyed  the  same  day 
in  the  Learning  Resource  Center 
agreed  with  Lassel  that  each  stu- 


dent had  to  be  responsible  for  his  or 
her  own  recycling.  However,  most 
students  said  much  more  could  be 
done  to  promote  the  project. 

“Recycling  is  something  that 
people  don’t  think  about  unless 
they  are  reminded  often,”  said 
Shawn  HamilT  a marketing  stu- 
dent. 

“People  see  a box  and  they  think 
it’s  for  garbage.  The  boxes  should 
have  reminders  over  them  to  sort 
and  separate.  Tell  them  again  that 
separating  things  helps  to  save  the 
environment,”  Hamill  added. 


Kathy  Atherton,  in  computer 
programming  analysis,  said  stu- 
dents should  be  more  informed 
about  the  consequences  of  throw- 
ing garbage  into  the  bins. 

“We  should  get  across  that  if 
things  aren’t  put  into  the  right  box, 
the  whole  program  will  fail,”  said 
Atherton. 

Don  Ruddick,  a business 
management  student,  thought  the 
department  with  the  best  recycling 
record  should  be  rewarded. 

“Make  it  fun.  Throw  a pizza 
party  or  something,”  said  Ruddick. 


DSA  Presents: 
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WELCOME  TO  THE 
BURE  A UCRA  TIC  JUNGLE 


Another  teachers’  strike  looming  this  September 


By  Rob  Maddox 

Money  will  be  the  main  issue 
this  September  when  the  contract 
between  the  teachers  union  and  the 
province  expires,  union  president 
of  local  237  of  Conestoga  teachers 
Bart  Wesseling  said. 

The  teacher’s  union  wants  an 
eight  to  nine  per  cent  wage  increase 
phased  in  over  a three-  or  four-year 
contract. 

Last  year,  Conestoga  college 
teachers  earned  an  estimated  $25 
million.  A combination  of  admin- 
istration, faculty,  and  support  staff 
wages  was  about  $40  million  of  the 
College’s  1990/91  operating  bud- 
get of  $48  million. 

This  year’s  operating  budget  will 
be  $50  to  $52  million.  The  increase 
is  mostly  because  of  wage  im- 
provements “to  all  full-  time  and 
part-time  employees”,  said  Con- 
estoga vice-president  in  charge  of 
finance  Kevin  Mullan. 

Conestoga  College  is  not  only 
paying  higher  wages,  but  benefits 
such  as  Unemployment  Insurance 
and  Canada  Pension  cost  more. 

The  College  pays  more  money 
because  in  1989  Ontario’s  8,800 
teachers,  counsellors  and  librarians 
went  on  strike. 

Conestoga  teachers  voted  55  per 
cent  in  favor  of  striking. 

The  strike  ended  in  four  weeks 
and  teachers’  agreed  to  a new  con- 
tract which  was  almost  identical  to 
the  one  they  turned  down  origi- 
nally. 

A 20-year-old  computer  pro- 
gramming student,  Caroline  Mur- 
phy said  she’s  thankful  teachers  are 
willing  to  work  that  extra  bit,  they 
are  very  helpful  and  give  extra  time 
to  students  who  need  it. 

Teachers  deserve  the  wage  in- 
crease as  much  as  anybody  else. 


Murphy  said.  However,  seeing  how 
much  they  make  and  the  recession, 
“teachers  should  be  fortunate  to 
have  a job  right  now.” 

A 20-year-old  mechanical  engi- 
neering student,  Andrew  Irving 
said  Conestoga  teachers  deserve  a 
pay  increase  because  they  need  a 
lot  of  schooling  to  do  teach  and 
their  wage  should  be  competitive  to 
that  the  workplace  receives. 

He  said  teachers  could  be  paid 
more  money  if  the  College  raised 
tuitions  fees  or  collected  “corporate 
funding”. 

Governments  could  make  dona- 
tions by  corporations’  tax  deduct- 
ible and  that  would  create  more 
money  for  the  college.  He  said  he 
wouldn’t  like  paying  more  tuition 
but  would  probably  still  go  to 
school. 


Conestoga  teachers  are  making 
enough  money  for  the  job  they  do, 
said  Law  and  Security  Administra- 
tion co-ordinator  Bob  Hays.  With 
the  1989  strike,  “teachers  lost  the 
respect  of  the  students,  the  commu- 
nity, and  themselves,”  he  said. 

The  teacher’s  union  does  not  op- 
erate as  a democracy,  Hays  said.  It 
led  many  teachers  to  believe  a 
strike  mandate  was  needed  to  be  an 
effective  bargaining  weapon 
against  the  Council  of  Regents, 
who  pay  the  teachers. 

The  union  is  a large  organization 
working  on  behalf  of  every  teacher, 
“but  they’re  really  not  looking  after 
my  beliefs”,  Hays  said.  He  agrees 
with  Conestoga  College  president 
John  Tibitts  who  supports  local 
bargaining. 

An  alternative  to  collective  bar- 


Academics  walk  the  picket  line  during  the  teachers’  strike  in  the 
fall  of  1989.  Steve  Garbatt  and  Sally  Harper  joined  the  protest. 


School  has  unofficial  dress  code 


By  Stewart  Shutler 

After  hearing  rumors  of  an  offi- 
cial “dress  code”,  research  and  in- 
terviewing was  done  with  various 
people  in  administration  and  some 
students. 

Myma  Nicholas,  a clerk  at  Stu- 
dent Services,  sits  at  the  front  desk 
where  she  sees  people  shuffle 
through  the  halls  all  day. 

She  says  that  from  what  she  can 
observe,  one  way  people  are  more 
respectful  today  than  they  used  to 
be  is  through  the  way  they  dress. 
“Jeans  split  is  not  a style  statement 
anymore,”  she  said. 

Jane  Skipp,  of  the  school  of  busi- 
ness and  applied  arts,  said  there  has 
been  only  one  instance  in  the  recent 
past  where  a person’s  dress  has 
been  a problem. 

“People  were  uncomfortable 
with  the  attire  and  jewellery  of  a 
girl  in  applied  arts,  and  it  was  dealt 
with  very  quietly,”  she  said.  Pau- 
line Winston,  a secretary  in  the  ad- 
ministration office,  said  she  can 


only  remember  one  instance  of 
“disrespect”  from  a student.  “One 
instance  in  10  years,  that’s  not 
bad,”  she  said. 

There  was  speculation  as  to 
whether  there  actually  was  an  offi- 
cial “code”. 


“I  really  don’t  know.  Look  in  the 
handbook,”  most  people  said. 

Students  seemed  to  assume  there 
is  some  sort  of  code,  but  don’t 
know  exactly  what  it  is. 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  anything. 
I’m  sure  it  exists,  but  I’ve  never 
heard  of  any  problems  with  it,”  said 
Mark  Ryan,  a first-year  broadcast- 
ing student. 

Derek  Douglas,  a first-year  Law 
and  Security  student,  said  he  didn’t 
know  of  any  code,  but  he  said 
“most  of  the  people  in  our  program 
dress  pretty  appropriately.” 

Finally,  after  scouring  through 
the  student  handbook  and  having 
secretaries  search  in  Student  Reg- 
ulations books,  it  was  found  out 
that  there  is  no  “official”  code. 

But,  Shirley  Loucks,  an  adminis- 
trative secretary,  said  there  is  an 
unofficial  code  that  says  “people 
should  always  wear  a shirt  and 
shoes.” 

So  in  essence  then,  Conestoga 
College  is  like  a high-class  restau- 
rant- no  shirt,  no  shoes,  no  service. 


gaining,  local  bargaining  allows 
each  college  to  bargain  for  their 
own  contract. 

College  teachers  are  not  paid 
enough,  said  Bart  Wesseling, 

Wesseling  is  optimistic  teacher’s 
concerns  will  be  settled  quickly, 
because  the  NDP  government  has 
always  maintained  a high  priority 
on  education  and  has  direct  rela- 
tions with  organized  labor. 

Bob  White,  president  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Auto  Workers  Union 
(CAW)  , is  also  vice  president  of 
the  federal  NDP.  As  well,  Wessel- 
ing points  to  labor  contracts  the 
New  Democrat  government  have 
already  settled. 

“Ambulance  drivers  usually 
strike  for  months  at  a 
time, ’’Wesseling  said,  but  with  the 
NDP  government  the  strike  was 


settled  in  three  days. 

Wesseling  looked  to  this  as  a 
good  sign  and  said  “fairness  seems 
to  prevail”  with  the  NDP  govern- 
ment. 

Benefits  of  the  last  strike  was  a 
six  per  cent  wage  increase  and  a 
90-day  retraining  period  available 
to  laid-off  teachers. 

In  the  Waterloo  region,  full-time 
public  school  teachers  earn  a wage 
between  $22,915  to  $59,000.  Per- 
manent secondary  teachers  earn 
$27,040  to  $59,000,  depending  on 
the  qualifications  and  the  experi- 
ence. 

Full-time  college  professors, 
councilors  and  librarians  earn  be- 
tween $25,665  to  $58,710. 

University  of  Waterloo  assistant 
professors  and  professors  earn 
$36,300  to  $61,060  per  year. 


Student  Services  helps 
through  hard  times 


By  Livia  Srbu 

It’s  that  time  of  year  again. 
Thinking  of  the  beach  and  of 
tanned  bodies  of  the  opposite  sex. 
You’re  feeling  down  and  out,  de- 
pressed you’re  still  in  school. 

A ‘Pick-me-up4  bouquet  might 
help,  but  what  you  really  need  is 
some  positive  encouragement.  The 
Conestoga  College  Student  Suc- 
cess Advisory  Team  (CCSSAT) 
can  provide  that  support.  The  team 
is  made  up  of  deans  of  schools  and 
the  Chairman  of  Student  Services, 
with  each  school,  ie.  Technology, 
and  Applied  Arts,  having  its  own 
student  success  action  team. 

The  team  is  based  on  a similar 
one  at  Jefferson  Community  Col- 
lege, Louisville,  Ky.  That  college 
published  a document  entitled  Full 
Classrooms:  95  Practical  Sugges- 
tions to  Guarantee  Student  and 
Teacher  Success. 

Some  suggestions  from  the  arti- 
cle include:  a)  having  students  de- 
velop a buddy  system  for  work 
missed,  and  assignments;  b)  con- 
duct a personal  one-on-one  con- 
ference with  all  students  at  some 
point  during  the  semester;  c)  en- 
courage students  to  talk  about  prob- 
lems such  as  changes  in  work 
timetable  before  dropping  a course; 
d)  encourage  students  to  maintain  a 
positive  school  attitude. 

Jack  Fletcher,  Chair  of  Student 
Services,  says,  “We  should  be 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
remove  barriers  to  student  suc- 
cess.” He  says  the  advisory  team 
has  been  trying  to  raise  funds  for 
bursaries  and  student  loans,  which 
would  “increase  opportunities  for 
students  to  succeed.” 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  aware- 
ness of  student  needs,  on  the  part  of 
the  team,  the  student  still  must  be 
motivated  to  succeed  academi- 
cally. Fletcher  says,  “If  the  student 
doesn’t  at  least  put  70  per  cent  ef- 
fort in,  it  (success)  won’t  happen.” 


Attendance  is  a crucial  part  of 
student  success  says  Fletcher.  “If  a 
student  isn’t  in  class,  he’s  not  learn- 
ing, and  (will)  increase  his  chances 
of  failure.” 

The  team  is  looking  into  strate- 
gies to  encourage  student  atten- 
dance, including  the  deduction  of 
marks  for  absence.  Fletcher  sug- 
gests if  a student  knows  he  is  going 
to  be  absent  he  should  notify  his 
teacher.  The  school  might  also  con- 
tact the  student  if  he  is  away,  acting 
in  a supportive  role,  not  a conde- 
scending one  such  as  “why  aren’t 
you  in  school?”  Motivation  might 
also  be  helped  by  bringing  in  guest 
speakers,  and  alumni,  giving  stu- 
dents more  information  on  what 
they  can  expect. 

The  CCSSAT  might  also  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  follow  up  on  a 
student’s  success.  For  instance,  if 
he  fails  a course,  he  is  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  or  being  removed.  At 
such  a crucial  time  programs  and 
instructors  should  identify  these 
students  who  are  at  risk  so  that 
problems  can  be  quickly  isolated. 
A caring  phone  call  on  the  part  of 
the  team  might  be  all  the  encour- 
agement a student  needs  to  pick 
himself  up  and  continue  on,  says 
Fletcher.  A failed  course  doesn’t 
mean  the  student  is  also  a failure. 

As  a last  strategy,  the  team  would 
provide  program  meetings  to  allow 
students  opportunity  for  feedback. 
“If  we  don’t  ask  students  what’s 
good  or  bad,”  says  Fletcher,  “we 
won’t  know  what  to  change.” 

The  CCSSAT  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  certain  ac- 
ademic  standards  while 
simultaneously  promoting  an  in- 
creased rate  of  student  success. 

With  a more  supportive  and  less 
authoritative  approach  to  promot- 
ing student  success,  the  student  will 
feel  more  relaxed  and  realize  there 
are  people  who  are  concerned  for 
his  well-being,  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide an  ear  in  those  tough  times. 
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Professional  attitude  exists 
between  students  and  staff 
in  continuing  education 


By  Katherine  Hayes 

Students  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  courses  have  a respectful 
and  responsive  relationship  with 
the  college  administration  govern- 
ing their  studies. 

Their  administration,  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Center  for  Contin- 
uous Learning  (CLC),  likes  to  refer 
to  the  students  as  “clients”  or  “tax- 
payer-learners.” The  staff  is 
thereby  gently  reminded  they  are 
selling  a product,  and  it  has  to  be  a 
good  one. 

“The  vast  majority  of  our  stu- 
dents are  working  citizens,  parents 
and  taxpayers  expecting  a degree  of 
service  and  value  for  their  dollar. 
We  are  trying  hard  to  ensure  we 
give  them  that  value,”  said  Marilyn 
Lambert,  acting  director  of  Contin- 
uing Community  Education,  a divi- 
sion of  the  Center  for  Continuous 
Learning. 

Their  clientele  is  very  large  — 

26.000  per  year  in  Continuing 
Community  Education  and  another 

10.000  in  the  Training  and  Devel- 
opment program.  Together  then- 
numbers  equal  almost  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Waterloo. 

The  most  popular  courses  are  in 
computer,  business  administration 
and  management,  but  the  CLC  re- 
sponds to  community  interests  with 
a vast  array  of  other  courses;  every- 
thing from  Chinese  cooking  to 
CPR. 

Responding  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  their  clients  is  a central 
tenet  in  the  management  philoso- 
phy of  the  CLC.  Every  semester 
they  hold  “Learner  Feedback  Fo- 
rums” at  each  of  the  six  Conestoga 
College  campuses  in  order  to  hear 
suggestions  from  students  about 
ways  to  improve  courses  and  ser- 
vices. The  administration  also  gets 
a chance  to  introduce  new  plans 
and  give  updated  program  informa- 
tion. 


This  semester,  the  forums  at- 
tracted more  than  600  people.  Ac- 
cording to  Lambert:“We  are  very 
pleased  with  the  turn-out.  These  fo- 
rums provide  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  directly  from  our  client 
groups,  and  allow  them  to  hear  di- 
rectly from  management.” 

The  feedback  from  the  forums  is 
still  being  studied,  but  it  seems  to 
suggest  students  are  primarily  ask- 
ing more  courses  be  organized  into 
definite  certificate  and  diploma 
courses.  That  gives  a beginning  and 
ending  to  their  study,  and  some- 
thing concrete  to  put  on  a r6sum6. 
There  are  currently  21  part-  time 
certificate/diploma  programs  of- 
fered, out  of  approximately  300 
courses  running  per  semester. 

Shari  Dickson,  the  past  supervi- 
sor for  the  CLC,  said  the  number  of 
certified  programs  will  increase  in 
response  to  the  demand.  She  also 
pointed  out  when  part-time  stu- 
dents asked  for  more  credit  for  pre- 
vious learning  experience,  the  issue 
was  directly  sent  for  review  by  the 
college. 

The  administration  is  trying  to 
make  it  easier  for  “learner-  taxpay- 
ers” to  register  for  their  courses. 
Lambert  is  enthusiastic  about  their 
“Preferred  Customer  Week.”  Stu- 
dents already  in  courses  may 
choose  new  courses  and  time  slots 
a week  ahead  of  the  general  public. 

Also,  the  CLC  will  soon  be  accept- 
ing registration  by  fax,  in  addition 

to  the  usual  mail  registrations. 
Seminars  on  career  planning  and 
life-skills  are  also  being  offered, 
free  of  charge,  to  clients. 

Students  seem  pleased  with  the 
service  and  commitment  shown  by 
the  CLC.  Ekke  Wigboldus,  30,  is  a 
carpenter  enrolled  in  an  evening 
class.  “I  thought  coming  back  to 
school  would  be  really  hard  after 
being  out  for  10  years.  But  the  atti- 
tude here  is  adult  and  professional. 
I was  pleasantly  surprised,”  he  said. 


I 
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S-t-r-e-t-c-h  that  buck 


Stephen  Uhler 

To  assess  where  a typical 
student’s  dollar  goes  is  like 
searching  for  two  identical  snow- 
flakes in  a blizzard. 

There  is  no  such  animal  as  a 
“typical”  student,  and  to  summa- 
rize the  Conestoga  student  body  ’ s 
spending  habits  in  a few  words  is 
difficult. 

First  year  students  entering 
Conestoga  College  in  September 
1990  paid  an  average  of  $740  tu- 
ition for  two  semesters. 

Total  program  costs  vary  from 
course  to  course,  so  some  stu- 
dents end  up  paying  more  than 
others. 


Entering  the  campus  bookstore 
makes  one’s  bank  account  whim- 
per for  mercy.  In  1989,  before  the 
GST,  estimated  book  and  supply 
costs  for  the  first  year  averaged 
$500,  with  the  majority  falling 
between  $220  and  $700.  On  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale,  nursing 
students  shelled  out  $810,  and 
graphic  design  paid  $1,500  for 
these  necessities. 

If  you  don’t  live  with  relatives 
in  Kitchener-Waterloo,  another 
expense  takes  a bite  out  of  the 
battered  dollar;  living  costs. 
Room  and  cooking  averages  $65 
per  week,  while  room  and  board 
averages  $80  per  week.  Add  in 
food,  the  occasional  night  out  and 


other  expenditures,  and  that  sav- 
ings account  begins  to  resemble  a 
vampire’s  best  friend,  drained. 

It  costs  about  $4,000  as  an  out- 
of-town  student  to  attend  Con- 
estoga College  for  an  academic 
year.  This  is  assuming  one  is  ex- 
tremely frugal  with  money. 

How  to  stretch  that  buck?  Esti- 
mation of  your  expenses,  shrewd 
financial  planning,  and  a lot  of 
luck.  You  can  also  use  this  rule  of 
thumb:  figure  out  what  you  think 
costs  will  be,  double  it,  and  the 
actual  amount  will  be  fairly  close. 
If  things  look  a little  gloomy, 
cheer  up.  At  worst,  you  may  have 
to  apply  for  OS  AP  or  find  a part- 
time  job. 


Where  a Student’s  Dollar  Goes 


First  Year  Students  Living  Away  From  Home 
Based  on  average  fees  and  expenses  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar’s  Office 

September  1990. 


“We’re  in  the  process  of  processing  your  request” 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Bureaucracy  is  the  boogeyman 
of  modem  society.  Everyone  has 
some  tale  of  terror  to  tell  of  it.  What 
exactly  is  this  thing  called  bureau- 
cracy, and  what  effect  does  it  have 
on  Conestoga  College? 

Bureaucracy  is  an  apparatus 
with  the  power  to  plan  and  manage 
an  increasingly  complex  society.  It 
is  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  power  by  a few  people.  Who 
are  they?  The  elites  of  society. 

For  Conestoga,  these  elites  are 
those  who  have  offices,  not  cubby- 
holes  liberated  from  some 
laboratory’s  discarded  rat  maze. 

For  bureaucrats,  squabbling  over 
power  is  strongly  reminiscent  of 
the  territorialism  of  rats. 

The  competition  for  power  is  the 
motivating  forces  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  a bureaucracy.  They 
batde  with  impressive  zeal  to  make 
sure  someone  else  actually  does 
their  work.  This  changes  only  when 
department  funding  season  arrives. 
The  bureaucrats  then  fight  with  the 
ferocity  of  sex-crazed  weasels. 

The  outcome  of  this  game  is  lit- 


tle work  gets  done.  Let  us  now  look 
at  some  examples  of  this  interesting 
natural  phenomenon. 

In  the  the  fall  term,  a Conestoga 
instructor  wished  to  use  paper  clips 
in  an  ice-breaking  exercise.  The  in- 
structor could  not  simply  requisi- 
tion a box  of  paperclips.  The 
quartermaster  division  of  adminis- 
tration required  this  teacher  to  col- 
lect the  paperclips  from  the 
students  afterwards,  so  the  expense 
of  the  box  could  be  recorded  on  the 
ledgers. 

Let’s  fade  to  another  picture.  All 
incoming  students  are  supposed  to 


receive  information  explaining  the 
operations  of  the  college  in  excru- 
ciating detail.  How  many  of  you 
did? 

Several  people  in  the  journalism 
program  received  bills  for  an  extra 
course  load.  These  people  were  not 
taking  any  electives.  How  is  this 
possible,  you  ask?  The  administra- 
tion, in  its  infinite  wisdom,  and  the 
demand  for  hard  cash,  decided  to 
make  it  so. 

Have  you  wondered  why  you 
have  to  fill  out  administrative 
forms  in  duplicate  or  triplicate?  It 
is  not  so  both  parties  have  records 
of  the  transaction.  It  is  a safeguard 
against  what  may  be  called  the  bu- 
reaucratic paper  shuffle.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  exercise  is  as  follows; 
when  you  lose  your  copy,  the  ad- 
ministration feels  better  for  mis- 
placing theirs. 

How  many  times  have  students 
or  faculty  gone  to  the  administra- 
tion to  make  a simple  request,  and 
watched  them  play  office-tennis  by 
referring  you  to  an  endless  stream 
of  co-workers  who  volley  you  back 
to  the  first  person?  In  this  game,  an 
ace  is  scored  when  some  ill-fated 


office  person  runs  out  of  excuses  to 
transfer  you  to  someone  else. 
Game,  set  and  match  is  achieved 
when  that  person  has  no  idea  of 
what  the  question  is,  much  less  the 
answer. 

Just  to  correct  a possible  miscon- 
ception, I have  not  lumped  the  in- 
structors in  with  the  students  in  the 
prior  example  to  be  insulting.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  faculty  are 
part  of  the  bureaucracy.  In  fact,  the 
faculty  is  the  vanguard  of  the  col- 
lege bureaucracy;  otherwise 
known  as  cannon  fodder. 

In  the  journalism  program,  a 
course  in  basic  grammar  is  required 
unless  you  can  pass  a diagnostic 
examination  with  a mark  of  85  per 
cent  or  more.  However,  to  pass  this 
course,  you  only  need  55  per  cent. 
What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 

These  examples  have  been  a pre- 
lude to  the  ultimate  irritation  of  bu- 
reaucracy; the  obsession  with 
control.  What  else  can  explain  the 
restless  passion  of  bureaucrats  to 
control  even  the  minutia  of  aca- 
demic life.  Why  do  you  think  the 
college  is  considering  enforcing 
mandatory  attendance?  It  is  not  out 


of  concern  for  our  academic 
achievement  rates.  In  a meeting  last 
December,  Nancy  Hamacher,  the 
former  chair  of  applied  arts,  said 
mandatory  attendance  would  assist 
in  keeping  the  drop-out  rate  of  stu- 
dents down.  In  a more  revealing 
comment,  she  also  said  the  college 
loses  money  if  students  drop  out  of 
programs  before  completion.  Shall 
we  guess  whether  it  is  altruistic 
concern  for  our  welfare  motivating 
this  outpouring  of  concern,  or  the 
pressures  of  the  pocketbook? 

I could  go  on  and  on  about  this 
topic,  as  could  any  of  you.  Let  me 
leave  you  with  this  parting  thought. 
The  source  of  the  conflict  between 
students  and  administration  is  over 
control.  As  students,  we  want  only 
to  control  our  own  destinies.  The 
affliction  of  bureaucracy  has  left 
the  administration  with  a case  of 
megalomania;  they  wish  to  control 
everything  they  come  in  contact 
with. 

Dealing  with  bureaucracy  is  like 
wrestling  an  amoeba;  just  when 
you  think  you  have  it  pinned  down, 
it  oozes  away  and  the  games  begin 
again. 
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Students  to  mark  professors’  performance 


By  Lyn  McGinnis 

Who  marks  the  professor?  How 
can  students,  or  entire  classes,  ef- 
fectively deal  with  problems  in 
their  program?  How  can  depart- 
ments and  the  administration  best 
ensure  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided by  their  faculty? 

Next  September,  a comprehen- 
sive college-wide  evaluation  pro- 
gram will  be  launched  during 
orientation  and  training  sessions. 
Students  will  participate  in  a con- 
structive critique  of  their  program. 

Professor  salaries  take  up  to  54.5 
per  cent  of  the  college  discretionary 
budget  of  $50  million.  How  well 
they  do  their  job  is  of  interest  to 
student  consumers,  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  their  educational  en- 
vironment. It  is  also  of  concern  to 
those  responsible  for  providing  ser- 
vices necessary  to  that  environ- 
ment. 

John  MacKenzie,  vice-president 
of  Human  Resources,  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  Faculty  Evaluation 
Committee.  It  has  been  working  for 
two  years  to  construct  a compre- 
hensive evaluation  system  for  pro- 


fessors. MacKenzie,  who  came  to 
Conestoga  in  August  ’90,  has  intro- 
duced several  performance  ap- 
praisals for  several  companies 
including  Northern  Telecom  Can- 
ada Limited  and  Bell  Northern  Re- 
search. 

The  result  of  the  study  is  one 
questionnaire  called  the  Student 
Appraisal  of  Teaching,  and  another 
called  the  Faculty  Self  Assessment. 
These  will  be  given  to  faculty  and 
students  to  fill  out  in  the  fall.  The 
results  will  be  put  into  a computer 
program,  to  be  updated  yearly. 

Those  faculty  having  reached 
their  maximum  level  will  fill  out 
the  form  at  least  once  in  three  years. 
Faculty  on  probation  will  complete 
the  assessment  at  four  and  eight 
months,  as  well  as  yearly.  Any 
changes  in  the  reported  level  of 
proficiency  within  the  department 
will  be  clearly  monitored. 

The  Faculty  Self  Assessment 
form  has  over  40  performance- 
based  criteria  the  individual  in- 
structor rates  themselves  on.  It 
generally  covers  areas  like  course 
organization,  knowledge  of  course 
content,  effective  presentation,  and 


whether  the  professor  facilitates 
learning. 

The  Student  Appraisal  of  Teach- 
ing form  chooses  20  of  the  faculty 
criteria  for  student  input.  Questions 
would  include  whether  they  feel  the 
workload  is  evenly  distributed  over 
the  semester  and  does  the  instructor 
treat  them  with  respect  and  encour- 
age differing  viewpoints. 

“The  faculty  would  be  interested 
in  having  some  kind  of  student 
input,  and  also  be  able  to  take  the 
questions  the  students  have  com- 
mented on,  and  compare  their  self- 
perception against  the  students 
perception.  That  would  be  a good 
source  of  feedback,”  MacKenzie 
said. 

After  the  faculty  have  done  their 
self-assessments  and  students  have 
filled  out  their  questionnaires  of  the 
same  programs,  the  resulting  infor- 
mation is.  The  individual  professor 
will  receive  a one  page  report  illus- 
trating the  data  in  either  graph  or 
statistical  form.  It  will  illustrate  the 
norm  for  all  professors  combined  in 
relation  to  the  twenty  student  ques- 
tions, and  where  they  stand. 

Determining  the  norm  for  all  pro- 


Members  of  the  Faculty  Evaluation  Committee,  Dick  Parker,  John  MacKenzie,  and  Andy  Clow 


College  tuition  better  value 


by  Nate  Hendley  and  Stu  Dugal 

Unless  you’re  a millionaire’s  son 
or  daughter,  paying  tuition  fees  is 
always  a painful  experience. 

Conestoga  College  charges  a 
base  rate  tuition  of  $740  for  a 
school  year  running  from  Septem- 
ber to  spring. 

According  to  Paul  Matresky  of 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  “All 
college  tuition  fees  are  set  stan- 
dards across  the  province, ”by  the 
provincial  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities.  The  $740  basic  tu- 
ition you  pay  at  Conestoga  is  the 
same  payment  you  would  have 
made  for  the  1990-1991  school 
year  at  Humber,  Cambrian  and 
Sheridan  Colleges. 

Matresky  said  every  year  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties “sets  aside  money  for  grant 
funding.  If  there  was  maybe  $700 
million,  each  of  the  23  colleges 


would  get  a slice.” 

The  amount  a college  receives 
depends  on  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents it  has  in  the  overall  college 
population.  “If  Conestoga’s  per- 
centage across  the  province  is  five 
per  cent,  we  would  get  five  per  cent 
of  the  money.”  It  is  in  the  college’s 
best  interests  then  to  keep  enroll- 
ment up  and  expansion  on  the  go. 

Funds  are  given  to  the  Finance 
Department  and  allocated  in  the 
college.  Some  programs  charge 
slightly  more  then  the  average  of 
$740  tuition  a year,  such  as  Journal- 
ism students  who  pay  $444  a se- 
mester, one  semester  being  16 
weeks  of  an  academic  year. 

Still,  this  is  no  reason  to  grumble, 
as  college  students  get  a great  deal 
for  their  education  compared  to 
what  University  students  pay. 

The  charge  for  Arts  and  Science 
students  for  just  four  months  in 
1990  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 


was  $885,  without  co-op.  Arts  and 
Science  students  had  to  pay  $1 ,209 
for  four  months  program  with  co- 
op, while  UW  Engineers  shelled 
out  $1,285  for  a co-op  term  of  the 
same  duration.  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  students  paid  a basic 
rate  of  $1,639  for  the  1990-1991 
school  year. 

Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute 
in  Toronto  has  many  of  the  same 
programs  as  Conestoga  College. 
Majoring  in  Engineering,  Nursing, 
Journalism,  or  Radio  and  TV  Arts 
would  have  set  you  back  about 
$1,600  as  well  for  the  1990-1991 
school  year.  Not  to  mention  the  ex- 
traordinary cost  of  living  in  To- 
ronto. 

So,  you  may  complain  the  ad- 
ministration is  picking  your  pock- 
ets but  really,  Conestoga  student’s 
wallets  are  a lot  fatter  then  those 
students  at  Universities,  getting  a 
similar  education. 


fessors  was  a difficult  problem. 
MacKenzie  said  the  committee  dis- 
cussions around  the  issue  of  how  an 
individual  professor  could  be  eval- 
uated effectively  by  peers  without 
a resulting  strain  developing  in 
working  relationships  were  the 
most  controversial. 

“Rather  than  peers  sitting  around 
evaluating  each  other,  we  will  col- 
lect the  data  from  all  the  student 
evaluations,  and  get  a ’norm  line.’ 
We  already  have  the  software  to  do 
this,”  MacKenzie  said.  “So  when 
an  individual  professor  wants  to 
compare  how  they  are  perceived  by 
the  students  against  the  norm  of 
either  people  in  the  program,  or  the 
college,  they  can  do  that. 

“We  want  to  come  up  with  a sys- 
tem that’s  going  to  provide  each 
individual  faculty  member  with  the 
best  information  in  what  is  per- 
ceived as  the  least  threatening  way, 
but  still  good  quality  information  to 


help  them  improve  as  profession- 
als,” MacKenzie  said. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  Andy  Clow,  Chair  of  Business 
Programs  at  Waterloo  Campus, 
Bill  Harrison,  professor  of  the 
School  of  Business  at  Doon,  Anne 
Hopkins,  professor  of  School  of 
Health  Services  at  Doon,  Bill  Jef- 
frey, Dean  of  the  School  of  Health 
Sciences  at  Doon,  Geoff  Money, 
professor  of  Industrial  Mainte- 
nance Mechanic  Program  at 
Guelph,  Dick  Parker,  Co-ordinator 
of  the  Social  Services  Program  at 
the  School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Pre- 
paratory S tudies  at  Doon,  Ken  Sny- 
der, Dean  of  the  School  of  Trades 
and  Apprenticeship,  and  principal 
of  Guelph  and  Cambridge  cam- 
puses, Margaret  Vellinga  and  Ruth 
MacIntyre  professor  of  the  Prepa- 
ratory Program  at  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Preparatory  Studies 
at  the  Stratford  campus. 


College  vs.  university: 
an  education  junkie 
compares  institutions 


By  Valery  Heiler  and  Patricia 
Harrlckey 

The  campus  looked  so  small 
after  having  gone  to  a university 
for  four  years.  Where  were  all 
the  lecture  halls,  surely  not  in 
one  building.  And  a locker! 
Lockers  are  for  high  school, 
aren’t  they? 

Coming  from  a university  to  a 
college  is  a confusing  experi- 
ence. It  assaults  your  ego  and 
your  better  judgment. 

The  whole  sense  of  strange- 
ness begins  with  the  new  locker 
but  continues  with  the  absence 
of  a licensed  establishment  in 
which  the  harrowed  student 
could  drown  their  sorrows,  or 
quell  their  fears  on  the  first  day 
at  a new  school. 

The  size  of  the  college  cam- 
pus, or  lack  of,  is  a new  phenom- 
enon, but  it  has  its  advantages. 
The  frenzied  dashes  across  cam- 
pus, dodging  traffic  and  other 
neurotic  students,  in  a futile  at- 
tempt to  get  to  the  next  class  in 
10  minutes  are  in  the  past. 

There  are  no  restaurants,  only 
a cafeteria  which  also  serves  as 
a student  centre,  for  now  any- 
way. 

It  is  a big  change  from  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  a campus 
whose  student  population 
equals  a small  town.  But  it  is  a 
pleasant  change. 

The  biggest  difference  be- 
tween attending  a large  univer- 
sity and  a community  college  is 
the  feeling  of  familiarity.  The 
chance  of  getting  to  know  an 
instructor  outside  of  the  lecture 
hall  is  next  to  impossible.  Most 
professors  do  not  associate  with 
mere  undergraduates.  At  Con- 
estoga, the  instructors  know  all 
the  students  by  their  first  name. 
They  know  when  you  aren’t  in 
class  and  furthermore,  they 
want  to  know  why. 

It  is  also  a strange  experience 
to  print  your  name  on  an  assign- 
ment. After  fours  years  as  an 
eight-digit  number  it’s  reassur- 


ing to  know  you  still  have  an 
identity. 

The  opportunity  to  meet  fel- 
low students  is  enhanced  at  col- 
lege. At  university  you  may 
make  a lot  of  acquaintances  but 
very  few  friends.  You  are  lucky 
to  see  the  same  face  on  campus 
once  a month. 

At  Conestoga,  you  know  the 
names  of  all  your  classmates, 
you  see  the  same  people  every- 
day and  actually  get  to  know 
them. 

College  is  more  practical 
than  university  and  the  work  is 
rewarding.  Often  the  university 
student  won’t  feel  the  benefits 
of  their  toils  until  the  final  years. 

The  social  phenomenon  be- 
tween a university  and  college 
are  completely  different.  The 
university  is  an  environment  it- 
self, with  its  own  bookstore, 
medical  centres,  residences, 
pubs  and  restaurants.  There  is 
always  something  to  do  and  see. 
In  fact,  there  is  little  reason  ever 
to  leave  campus,  except  to  shop. 
At  Conestoga,  the  student 
comes  and  leaves.  Although  the 
college  is  a distinct  part  of  the 
community,  it  does  not  exist  as 
its  own  entity.  It  is  more  of  a 
learning  resource  than  a student 
community. 

And  the  line-ups,  where  are 
they?  How  does  the  college  pro- 
cess anything  without  having 
the  whole  school  stand  in  line? 
Four  hour  lineups  to  pay  fees,  to 
register,  and  to  buy  books  are 
the  norm  at  any  university. 

The  big  thing  of  course  is 
money.  Three  semesters  at  Con- 
estoga costs  about  the  same  as 
one  semester  at  university.  This 
is  definitely  a welcome  change. 
And  the  college  diploma  is  often 
worth  more  in  the  working 
world  than  a few  letters  after 
your  name. 

So  having  a locker  and  atten- 
dance taken  at  classes  isn’t  re- 
ally all  that  bad. 

Education  is  always  a good 
thing. 


8 Spoke,  Monday,  April  8,  1991 


Welcome  to  the  Bureaucratic  Jungle  was  produced  by  the  confused  crew  of  the  Journalism  3 semester . We 
are:  Nate  Hendley,  Kim  MacLaren,  Stuart  Dugal,  Sarah  Jane  Paterson,  Katherine  Hayes,  Shawn  Giilck,  Lisa 
Davies,  Stephen  Uhler,  Kingsley  Marfo,  Jayson  Hunt,  Valery  Heiler,  Lyn  McGinnis,  Patricia  Harrickey,  Stewart 
Shutler,  Robert  Maddox,  Livia  Srbu.  Many  thanks  to  Mary  Lynn  McCauley  and  Andrew  Jankowski  (for  his 
grudging  help).  Love  and  kisses  to  Shawn. 


Each  college  program 
screens  its  applicants 


By  Jayson  Hunt  and  Kim  Mac- 
Laren 

No  one  enjoys  being  screened, 
but  it  happens  everywhere.  Going 
for  a loan,  getting  a job,  dating  and 
applying  at  a college,  all  involve 
some  form  of  the  screening  pro- 
cess. 

Each  program  at  Conestoga 
College’s  campuses  has  a screen- 
ing process.  The  Business  program, 
made  up  of  Administration  Ac- 
counting, Marketing  Management 
studies,  and  computer  Program  An- 
alyst, look  for  “those  who  are  aca- 
demically strong  in  math  and 
English,”  said  Betty  Martin. 

A 75  to  80  per  cent  average  at- 
tracts attention.  “If  we  have  500 
applicants  and  100  spaces  to  fill, 
obviously  the  ranking  is  higher,” 
said  Martin.  “On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  are  100  applicants  and  100 
seats,  we  lower  it  to  what  is  needed 
to  fill  the  seats.” 

John  White,  a second-semester 
business  student  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus, said  “I  think  Conestoga  Col- 
lege has  a higher  cut-off  level  than 
other  colleges.  It  is  a little  more 
selective  in  its  screening.  Most  of 
the  students  are  still  in  the  program. 
Last  year  at  Niagara  College,  we 
had  over  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
drop-out.” 

Martin  said  they  usually  accept 
more  applications  than  there  is 
room  for.  There  are  students  who 
have  applied  elsewhere  and  once 
accepted,  don  ’ t come  here.  The  col- 
lege would  rather  have  too  many 
applicants  than  not  enough. 

The  screening  differs  with  Man- 
agement studies  and  the  two-year 
co-op  Food  and  Beverage  program. 

In  Management  studies,  inter- 
views are  arranged  for  the  applicant 
but  are  seen  as  an  information  ses- 
sion 


“We  make  sure  the  applicant  is 
aware  of  what  the  program  is  about 
and  assure  he/she  is  in  the  right 
program,”  said  Martin. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Food 
and  Beverage  program,  applicants 
are  interviewed  and  accepted  based 
on  previous  experience  in  a restau- 
rant setting. 

The  Law  and  Security  program 
has  a similar  screening  with  em- 
phasis on  English  and  math  marks, 
but  “we  look  for  those  who  know 
how  to  get  the  thought  process 
going,”  said  Robert  Hayes,  co-or- 
dinator for  LASA.  This  thinking 
process  involves  simple  answers  to 
simple  questions,  also  known  as 
common  sense. 

“When  you  add  salt  to  water, 
what  happens?”  or  “If  I put  this  pen 
along  the  edge  of  the  desk  at  an 
angle  it  is  going  to  fall.  Why  is  it 
going  to  fall?” 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  some  of 
the  answers  I get  to  those  ques- 
tions,” he  said,  shaking  his  head. 

Hayes  said  applicants  fill  out  a 
questionnaire,  then  give  informa- 
tion about  themselves  regarding 
leadership  activities.  They  are  also 
screened  for  English  skills  as  well 
as  an  ability  to  read  an  write.  “For 
those  who  need  help  with  English 
skills,  where  do  you  go?”  asked 
Hayes. 

Dan  Scott,  a second-semester 
LASA  student  said  it  was  tough  to 
get  in  last  year,  and  this  year’s  cri- 
teria has  changed,  making  it  even 
tougher  to  get  into  the  program. 

Approximately  one  per  cent  of 
the  3,500  students  at  Conestoga  are 
direct  entry,  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  university  or  another 
college,  according  to  Martin. 

Direct  entry  students  are  re- 
quired to  submit  a course  descrip- 
tion and  course  outlines.  If  the 
course  itself  is  equivalent  to  what  is 


being  taught  at  Conestoga  (the  con- 
tent and  thenumberofhoursarethe 
same),  they  are  granted  exceptions. 
Normally  they  would  begin  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  but  with 
exemptions,  they  start  in  second 
year. 

“The  reason  direct  entry  students 
apply  is  because  most  of  our  grad- 
uates are  successful  at  getting  jobs 
afterwards.  They  may  not  have 
been  successful  at  finding  a job,  or 
having  gotten  a job  needed  special- 
ized training,”  said  Martin. 

The  Graphics  program  has  a dif- 
ferent procedure  when  it  comes  to 
screening. 

“You  had  to  be  able  to  sell  your- 
self and  have  a confident  attitude: 
‘I’m  worthy  to  get  in  this  course 
and  I’m  going  to  get  in  this 
course,”’  said  first-year  graphics 
student  Duran  Bodasing. 

Although  a portfolio  is  essential, 
a person’s  ability  to  talk  about 
his/her  portfolio  is  also  important, 
“We  don’t  just  mark  art,  we  also 
mark  how  involved  the  student  is 
with  your  art,”  said  third-year 
graphics  art  instructor  Matt  Miller. 

Miller  said  he  and  other  instruc- 
tors use  an  evaluation  form  cover- 
ing the  creativity  and  technical 
aspects  of  a student’s  portfolio,  pre- 
sentation and  high-school  marks  in 
art. 

A student  has  to  show  instructors 
a love  of  art,  and  a desire  to  succeed 
in  the  graphic  art  field. 

“Y ou  have  to  have  a positive  out- 
look and  not  accept  things  that  are 
just  okay  but  better,”  said  Miller. 

The  screening  process  for  each 
program  at  Conestoga  College  var- 
ies widely.  Each  has  different  ex- 
pectations of  its  applicants. 
Knowing  before  hand  what  to  ex- 
pect when  applying  is  a good  way 
to  better  the  chances  of  success  at 
Conestoga  College. 


Recession  takes  a bite 
out  of  grad  employment 


By  Sarah  Jane  Paterson 

Looking  for  a job?  Down  the 
halls  of  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  Campus’  A wing  is  the 
office  you  want.  The  Co-opera- 
tive Education  and  Placement 
office  works  with  students  to  en- 
sure success  in  finding  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  office  there  is  a job 
referral  board,  and  other  materi- 
als useful  for  job  hunters. 

General  workshops  are  of- 
fered to  help  students  with  inter- 
view or  job  search  techniques. 
If  students  feel  they  need  help 
with  interviewing,  the  office 
will  set  up  a mock  interview  to 
build  confidence. 

“We’re  much  busier  during  a 
recession  because  students  rec- 
ognize jobs  are  not  as  readily 
accessible  and  that  they  really 
need  to  be  prepared,”  so  they 
have  been  coming  in  to  access 
our  information  to  a greater  ex- 
tent, Deborah  Smith,  manager 
of  the  co-operative  education 
and  placement  said. 

The  office  has  resume  clinics 
where  students  drop  in  to  have 
their  resumes  checked.  “Over 
the  last  six  weeks  we’ve  seen 
over  a hundred  students,  a phe- 
nomenal increase  over  previous 
years,”  Smith  said  during  an  in- 
terview at  the  Doon  Campus. 

The  Co-operative  and  plan- 
ning placement  office  have  nu- 
merous contacts  with  employers 
and  organizations.  “We  have  a 


lot  of  regular  employers  who 
contact  us  whenever  they  have 
an  appropriate  vacancy  for  a 
graduate. 

“During  a recession  we  do 
more  intensive  marketing-send- 
ing out  information,  compiling 
mailings  and  making  visits  to 
employers,”  Smith  said. 

The  office  also  has  a co-op 
program  that  started  in  Septem- 
ber, 1990.  There  are  currently 
four  programs  involved  in  co- 
op: three  in  technology  and  one 
in  business.  Classroom  study  is 
combined  with  paid,  on-the-job 
training. 

“The  program  is  beneficial 
because  they  are  paid  and  they 
can  relate  what  they  learn  in  the 
classroom  to  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  work  place  and 
visa- versa,”  Smith  said. 

For  1989-1990  of  983  gradu- 
ates, 91.9  per  cent  found  jobs. 
About  80.4  per  cent  found  a job 
relating  to  their  field  of  study  at 
Conestoga. 

About  11.5  per  cent  found 
jobs  unrelated  to  their  training 
and  8. 1 per  cent  are  still  seeking 
employment.  This  is  a 5 per 
cent  drop  from  the  year  before. 
“That  is  because  of  the  reces- 
sion,” Smith  said. 

The  office  mails  surveys  to  all 
graduating  students  about  six 
months  after  graduation.  If  there 
is  no  response,  the  office  calls. 
“We  usually  manage  to  reach  90 
per  cent  of  all  our  graduates,” 
said  Smith. 


Preparing  college  graduates  for  employment 


By  Kingsley  Marfo 

Administration  exists  to  plan  and 
execute  programs  so  students  can 
acquire  skills  needed  to  secure 
jobs.  But  sometimes  students  com- 
plain about  the  narrow,  production- 
oriented  nature  of  the  curricula. 

Sharon  Kalbfleisch,  Dean  of  Ap- 
plied Arts,  says  students  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  understand  the  role 
of  administration  and  faculty  in 
preparing  them  for  future  career 
opportunities. 

Administration  works  with  fac- 
ulty to  ensure  teaching  policies  pro- 
duce competent  graduates. 

To  convince  students  their  full 
development  can  be  guaranteed 
under  their  programs,  each  faculty 
has  an  Advisory  Committee  whose 
membership  includes  practicing 
professionals. 

‘They  are  constantly  consulted, 
together  with  student  representa- 
tives, in  designing  the  programs 
and  in  updating  curricula  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  work  place,”  said 
Kalbfleisch. 

She  said  about  five  universities 
are  also  reviewing  some  programs 


of  the  college  under  a system  called 
“concurrent  diploma/degree  pro- 
gram.” This  scheme  is  designed  to 
allow  college  students  to  take  uni- 
versity courses  concurrently  with 
the  college  programs,  aimed  at 
broadening  the  educational  per- 
spective of  students. 

Student  success  is  one  of  the 
goals  outlined  in  the  recent  Strate- 
gic Plan  introduced  by  Conestoga 
president  John  Tibbits. 

‘There  was  a certain  category  of 
teachers  who  threatened  students, 

‘ look  to  your  right,  look  to  your  left, 
one  of  you  won’t  be  here’  but  that 
is  not  the  mentality  of  Conestoga 
administration,”  she  said. 

Sometimes  entire  programs  are 
revamped  in  response  to  students’ 
demands.  For  example,  the  print- 
journalism  program  used  to  run  in 
10  modules,  each  consisting  of 
eight  weeks.  Under  the  new  system 
the  program  runs  continuously  with 
three  entry  points. 

This  works  for  the  student,  but  is 
a “pain  in  the  neck”  for  administra- 
tion, according  to  Kalbfleisch. 
However,  because  of  the  college’s 
commitment  to  student  success,  it 


has  been  kept,  along  with  an  open 
1 door  policy.  Students  having  prob- 
lems with  their  programs  can  make 
, it  known. 

The  content  of  courses  is  deter- 
mined through  course  outlines, 
which  are  provided  by  teachers, 
usually  at  the  beginning  of  each 
i course. 

Many  students  said  these  guide- 
i lines  vary  from  teacher  to  teacher, 
i If  the  guidelines  are  blueprints  for 
student  training,  students  said  they 
should  be  consistent,  regardless  of 
( the  instructor. 

l Andrew  Jankowski,  co-ordinator 
of  the  Journalism-Print  program  on 
I Doon  Campus,  said  teachers  have 
the  final  responsibility  to  ensure 
students  receive  the  training  out- 
lined in  their  programs. 

Students  also  have  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility to  co-operate  with 
their  instructors  for  an  effective 
learning  process.  “Students  are  not 
stupid.  They  know  when  they  are 
receiving  proper  training  from  their 
instructors,”  said  Jankowski. 

Whenever  possible,  faculty  and 
administration  respond  to  student 
needs.  Certain  courses,  such  as 


photography,  and  computer  liter- 
acy, are  examples  of  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  journalism  program, 
due  to  demand  in  the  work  place. 

“In  the  future,  qualifications  for 
teaching  journalism  will  include 
knowledge,  or  being  conversant 
with  computers,”  said  Jankowski. 
While  both  faculty  and  administra- 
tion may  wish  to  adapt  to  legitimate 
student  needs  for  equipment  and 
other  relevant  supplies,  sometimes 
there  is  no  money. 

Graduates  of  the  college  have 
their  own  view  of  how  relevant 
they  find  their  college  training.  An 
example  is  Andy  Schoenhofer,  a 
feature  writer  at  the  Guelph  Mer- 
cury, who  graduated  from  the  jour- 
nalism program  in  1990. 

Schoenhofer,  who  was  hired 
after  his  work  term  in  1989,  said  the 
thrust  of  the  program  should  be  on 
writing  and  less  on  production. 

“Interviewing  and  writing  is 
what  a reporter’s  job  is  essentially 
about.”. 

Schoenhofer  finds  his  training  in 
photography  beneficial,  although 
he  only  takes  pictures  while  a tech- 
nical person  processes  the  film. 


Jana  Faulhafer,  another  gradu- 
ate, who  works  as  a reporter  for  The 
New  Hamburg  Independent,  said 
she  was  shocked  to  realize  a grad- 
uate of  journalism  from  Conestoga 
had  a slim  chance  of  finding  a job 
on  a major  daily  publication  such 
as  The  K-W  Record. 

She  is  quick  to  point  out  students 
who  have  an  open  mind,  an  aware- 
ness of  what  kind  of  profession 
they  are  training  for,  as  well  as 
clearly  defined  goals  will  benefit 
the  most. 

Although  Faulhafer  is  positive 
about  her  training,  she  thinks  cer- 
tain courses,  such  as  Current  Af- 
fairs, which  do  not  focus  on  actual 
writing  are  rather  wasteful. 

“Essentially  it  is  up  to  the  student 
to  prove  their  merit,”  said  Faulha- 
fer. 

According  to  current  statistics, 
92  per  cent  of  Conestoga  College 
graduates  found  jobs.  About  90  per 
cent  of  the  placements  were  in  the 
fields  the  graduates  were  trained 
for. 

In  the  college  system,  sometimes 
it  is  a matter  of  who  can  shout  the 
loudest. 


